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other Ionian states 1 that kept the Thargelia, or Targelia,
it was not a scapegoat, but a scape-man.

This was the Pharmakos, the " magic-man". The
Pharmakos was a man (or at Athens apparently there were
two of them, a man and a woman 2) of the lowest of the
people, and preferably deformed, ugly and criminal. They
were so treated as to enhance their magical potency, cheese,
bread, and figs being put into their hands, after which they
were tapped seven times on the genitals with squills, figs,
and other wild herbs. They were then burnt to ashes in a
fire of the wood of wild (that is, of fruitless) trees. The
ashes were thrown into the sea. Everyone then presumably
went home with a mind at ease.

So we are told in a circumstantial and detailed passage
of the learned Byzantine Tzetzes.3 The custom is also
mentioned by Aristophanes,4 and briefly explained, to much
the same effect as in Tzetzes5 account, by a scholiast. So
there cannot be the least doubt that it survived as late as
Aristophanes' time. As to whether civilized Athens actually
put human beings to death as a religious observance in the
days of Perikles and later, scholars have been much exercised
in mind. It has been denied, both as repugnant to the spirit
of Athens and on the ground that none of the numerous
enemies of Athens accuses her of human sacrifice, and also
that no one might be put to death during the Thargelia.5
But surely it would not be felt to be at all self-contradictory,
by an ancient population, to forbid the taking of life during
the time of purification except that of the devoted victims
themselves; and Athens Would scarcely be accused of
barbarity by contemporaries if she used for this purpose

1  e.g. in Ionia, cf. Hipponax, frag. 40 ; Anakreon, frag. 14; on Abdera
and Marseilles, see below.

2  Harpokration, s.v. QappaKos.

3  Thousand Histories, 5, 726 ff., quoting  Hipponax,   frags. 6-11 ;   (cf.
frag. 40).   He describes the rite as being practised at any time of famine,
plague, or trouble.

4' Knights 1133, and 2; cf. 1405; Frogs, 734; and Lysias, vi, 53:
" Cleanse the city by ridding yourselves of Andokides ; send him away as a
pharmakos and be rid of a monstrous sinner."

6 Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece, p. 150.